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THE LABOR UNIONS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 

BY HENRY WHITE. 

The labor-union vote, heretofore a menace rather than a 
reality, now appears a prime factor in the Presidential strug- 
gle. The labor question — that is, the legal phase of it — has 
been transferred to the political arena, where issues made fa- 
miliar in strikes and labor controversies are to be fought out. 

One of the great political parties has incorporated a plank 
in its platform demanded by the American Federation of Labor, 
a plank that politically is as critical as the closed shop is in- 
dustrially. It declares for judicial exemptions in favor of labor 
organizations in the matter of injunction proceedings and of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. The rival party has also adopted 
a plank on the same subject, but one not acceptable to the union 
chiefs. 

Samuel Gompers and his lieutenants, in appreciation of their 
obligation to the Democratic party and of the need of demon- 
strating the solidarity of organized labor at the polls on the 
issue raised, have thrown themselves into the campaign, and are 
devoting the resources of the organization toward the election 
of that party's candidates. James W. Van Cleave, President of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, has — though, it is 
claimed, in his individual capacity — declared for the Kepubliean 
candidates, and is carrying on a separate campaign. For the 
first time in American history, organized labor figures in an 
important way in a national election, and an interest has been 
awakened apart from the contest between the parties, almost 
overshadowing it. 

With the "Gompers party," as it is called, all is not clear 
sailing. It is the dream of the union leaders to marshal the 
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voting strength of the unions some day so that it may become 
the balance of power, or to control through a separate party. 
This dream, seemingly capable of realization, is, however, con- 
ditioned upon trust in leaders and agreement upon far-reaching 
speculative questions. In the present situation, there is a sim- 
plicity of issues which tends to insure the largest degree of 
harmony, but there are difficulties of the gravest nature. 

The American Federation of Labor, founded in 1881, may 
be said to represent the modern labor movement. The Federa- 
tion and the non-affiliated unions have since then and until two 
years ago kept strictly aloof from politics. Two years ago, the 
Federation at Minneapolis made the departure of blacklisting 
Congressmen opposed to its special measures, but even this move- 
ment was designed to be entirely non-partisan. The Convention 
took the precaution when endorsing this political move, which 
was prompted by the leaders, to declare: 

" We hold that the solidarity of our movement must not for a moment 
be endangered by attempts to identify it with a partisan political move- 
ment. We must have with us, in our eeonomie movement, men of all 
parties and creeds, and the minority right of the humblest man to vote 
where his conscience dictates must be sacredly guarded. We may prop- 
erly furnish him the facts as they occur in the legislative field, the 
record of legislators, and then leave him to use his own political judg- 
ment. We are not a political party. We disdain political party juris- 
diction. We set up no claim of authority over the political acts of our 
membership. We could not if we would, for all the political authority 
one might assume would vitiate the protection due every man from the 
union which grants him his card. If we are to create new tests of 
regularity in unionism, we must first obtain new powers from the affili- 
ated bodies which make up the Federation. We, therefore, recommend 
to trade-unionists everywhere the duty of independent voting and the 
formation of such organizations outside the Trade-Unions as, in the 
judgment of the membership in each locality, may be deemed most ef- 
fective." 

In a most admirable phrase there was thus expressed the re- 
lation of the labor unions to political action, and which may be 
said to epitomize the wisdom of the labor movement. 

For the studied aloofness from politics, characteristic of the 
unions for twenty-seven years, there must have existed a strong 
reason. A reason may be found in the fate of its predecessor, 
the promising National Labor Union, which had a membership 
of over 200,000. After an existence of six years, the Union at 
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Columbus, in 1872, nominated a Presidential ticket and never 
met again. A reason may be found also in the fate of its power- 
ful contemporary, the Knights of Labor, which was torn asunder 
with dissension over politics, and whose disintegration was chiefly 
ascribed to the intrigues of politicians. 

In 1886, the New York Central Labor Union organized the 
United Labor Party, which nominated Henry George for Mayor. 
In a most remarkable campaign, George came a close second to 
Abram S. Hewitt, with Theodore Roosevelt following. The next 
year, in a campaign for Secretary of State, George lost in the 
city more than half of his votes; and the year after the labor 
party went to pieces. The leaders of the party secured lucrative 
political offices which some are holding to this day. The brief 
political prestige which the unions gained in 1886 was at the 
cost of their integrity. Union after union went to pieces; and it 
was some years before the local union movement recovered. After 
like political successes in Chicago and Milwaukee, the unions 
suffered the same reaction. 

In other cities, at different times, similar attempts were made, 
and, with an exception here and there, met precisely the same 
fate. A noteworthy exception was that of San Francisco in 
1901, where the union labor party, acting independently, elected 
Eugene Schmitz Mayor. Schmitz was re-elected twice; and 
then followed the scandals which startled the country. The 
political success of the unions, there and elsewhere, divided the 
ranks into warring factions, and seriously weakened their ef- 
fectiveness as unions. 

With this experience vividly before it, organized labor stead- 
fastly refused to be led into politics. In 1895, the American 
Federation of Labor adopted this clause in its constitution, which 
is still unaltered: 

" Party politics, whether they be Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, 
Populistic, Prohibition or any other, shall have no place in the Conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor." 

In 1896, after the first Bryan campaign, the Federation sig- 
nificantly adopted the following: 

" No officer of the American Federation of Labor shall be allowed to 
use his official position in the interest of either political party." 

In 1898, the Federation declared that it is not within its 
province to designate to which political party a member shall 
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belong or for which he shall vote. In 1903, delegates holding 
political office were disqualified from serving as such. 

This strict non-political policy was dictated, not altogether as 
a protection against the design of politicians, but also as a 
means of keeping the movement out of Socialistic hands. At 
every yearly Convention of the Federation, the Socialistic ele- 
ments strove to commit the organization in various guises to 
Socialism and Socialistic polities. The safeguards adopted 
against " Capitalistic " politics applied equally to the Socialists. 
The Socialists sought to except "labor" politics, but were de- 
feated, and sometimes by a close margin. At New Orleans, in 
1902, the vote against a Socialistic proposition of this kind 
stood 4,897 against and 4,171 for it. 

The present Federation leaders were the bulwarks of the 
unions' policy. It would hardly seem possible that this policy 
could have withstood the assaults made upon it without their 
unflinching support. ^Representing, as these leaders do, the 
largest unions affiliated and controlling a majority of the votes, 
the destinies of the Federation were in fact at all times in their 
hands. 

The leaders taught that the advancement of the working class 
was to be sought through their economic power, the control of 
the labor-market, and that the political power was a will-o'-the- 
wisp, ever luring the workers into the quagmire of partisan strife. 
They argued that political action could only be feasible when a 
long training in unionism should have developed the desired 
unity of purpose among working-men. So unqualified were these 
leaders in their opposition to politics of all kinds that they left 
no loophole for a movement such as the present one. 

The following is from the annual report of President Gompers 
to the Federation convention in 1896: 

" Having had the experience of occupying the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor during three Presidential campaigns, I know 
what tactics and tricks party managers, understrappers and wire-pullers 
resort to in order to commit active men in the labor movement to one 
or the other. 

"By my course — that is, in refusing to commit our organization or 
myself to either party — I by no means allayed personal or official criti- 
cism, or rather, abuse and slander. By the partisans of one side I was 
supposed to be working in the interest of the Silver Barons; by the 
other, I was captured by the Gold Bugs. Men were unable to realize 
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how one could be consistent enough or staunch enough to be governed 
by the single purpose to try and steer our craft of trade-unionism clear 
from the shoals and the rocks upon which so many of labor's previous 
efforts were wrecked." 

Mr. Gompers in his address to the working-men of the country 
in April last after the celebrated decisions in the Hatters and 
Buck Stove and Range Company cases said: 

" Hold mass meetings in every city in the United States, and at those 
meetings voice fully and unmistakably labor's protest against the United 
States Supreme Court's decision, which strips labor of the rights and 
liberties which we had supposed were granted by the Constitution. 

" The most serious and momentous crisis ever faced by the wage- 
earners in our country is now upon us. Our industrial rights have been 
shorn from us and our liberties are threatened. 

"It rests with each of us to make the most earnest, impressive and 
law-abiding effort that lies within our power to restore these liberties 
and safeguard our rights for the future, if we are to save the workers 
and, mayhap, even the Nation itself from threatened disaster." 

The Federation's head, without recanting his former views, 
justifies his present course on the same grounds as those on 
which a people might seek to justify a revolution — as a means 
of averting a graver evil. He agrees with the Socialists for 
once as to the need of the organized workers asserting themselves 
as voters; but he takes the stand that, a crisis having arrived in 
the life of the union movement, the union must either strike a 
blow at its enemies at the ballot-box or submit to the thraldom 
of the courts. He also takes the stand (and in so doing parts 
company irretrievably with the Socialists) that the effective way 
of delivering this blow is through one of the dominant or " Capi- 
talistic" parties. For this patent reason, the Socialists, while 
commending his decision to go into politics — which they treat 
as an admission of the error of his "pure and simple" policy — 
attack him for his kind of politics which they characterize as 
reactionary. 

The whole question, therefore, of the wisdom of the political 
move of the Federation leaders, from the strict trade-union 
point of view, rests upon the matter of the provocation. Is organ- 
ized labor really so imperilled by the injunction as to justify the 
leaders (for the Federation as a body has not acted) in exposing 
the labor movement to all the dangers which they themselves 
have conjured up as being inseparable from political action? 
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Mr. Gompers in an address issued by authority of a conference 
of labor leaders, held in Washington March 18th last, charac- 
terizes the injunction thus: 

" By the wrongful application of the injunction by the lower courts 
the workers have been forbidden the right of free press and free speech, 
and the Supreme Court in the Hatters case, while not directly prohibiting 
the exercise of these rights, yet so applies the Sherman law to labor that 
acts involving the use of free press and free speech and hitherto assumed 
to be lawful now become evidences upon which triple damages may be 
collected and fine and imprisonment added as a penalty. Indeed the 
decisions go so far as to hold agreements of unions with employers to 
maintain industrial peace to be conspiracies and the evidence of unlawful 
combination in restraint of trade and commerce, thus effectively throt- 
tling labor by penalizing as criminal the exercise of its normal rights 
and activities." 

This is, perhaps, the strongest indictment of the injunction; and 
yet it is difficult to be awed by the terrors which, according to 
Mr. Gompers, lurk in this judicial proceeding. There is the 
obvious fact of the steady growth of the unions notwithstanding 
the authority of the courts. Mr. Gompers fails to show that the 
unions have been hampered, in any of their legitimate functions, 
by the injunction. He fails to explain how they can be so 
hampered. What he really does do, however, is to make one 
feel that to his real objection he discreetly avoids giving ex- 
pression, that it is the intent of the unions to employ intimi- 
dating methods and that if the unions are deprived of such 
means they will be rendered impotent. 

That Mr. Gompers should so believe is not to be wondered at, 
considering the prevailing notion of most unionists that the 
ability to overawe, to coerce the non-unionist, is vital to the ex- 
istence of the unions. This is the sensitive spot of unionism, 
the cardinal error of labor unions, and is chiefly responsible for 
the distrust with which they are regarded. With this attitude 
in mind, it is easy to understand why the union leaders should 
be so concerned about the injunction. 

As a matter of fact, in the upbuilding of the union the boy- 
cott, which the injunction chiefly affects, has played but a small 
part, if indeed any part worthy of mention. Only a comparative- 
ly few unions can use, as but few have used, the boycott. Most 
boycotts have been dead letters. The list of the Federation, 
published before its publication was permanently enjoined by 
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the Van Cleave suit, contained nearly two hundred names. Many 
of these concerns were on the list from two to five years. The 
writer communicated with them, and some in their replies ex- 
pressed surprise at learning that their names were included. It 
was customary for Mr. Gompers, in his annual reports, to recom- 
mend to the Conventions that the concerns which there was small 
chance of bringing to terms be weeded from the " We-don't- 
patronize list." 

There were, however, minor unions which rested entirely upon 
the boycott, and which, because of exceptional conditions, were 
able to make it effective. " Spineless unions " they were called 
— that is, unions which depended for an existence upon outside 
unionists, driving the non-unionists into the fold through the 
pressure of the boycott or the union label. 

There were boycotts that approached the dimensions of civil 
wars; as, for example, the boycotts which grew out of the street- 
car strikes in Cleveland, Scranton and San Francisco. Their 
ramifications became so wide-spread as to create a reign of terror. 
Counter-combinations eventually followed, and these boycotts 
ran their course. On the whole, the boycott has not proved a 
helpful or a creditable weapon. The judgment of experienced 
union men is that the movement would have been better off with- 
out this questionable and easily abused device. Certainly, union- 
ism founded upon free association has nothing to fear from the 
proscription of the boycott. 

In the matter of picketing, the unions have better grounds 
for a complaint against the injunction. Unquestionably, as 
against picketing the injunction has been resorted to and has 
been granted more freely than the circumstances warranted. It 
afforded, too easy a method of overawing strike-pickets who kept 
within lawful bounds. This abuse, however, is generally ad- 
mitted, as is evidenced by the Eepublican platform, and more 
so by its candidate's letter of acceptance. This plank provides 
"that no injunction or temporary restraining order shall be 
issued without notice, except where irreparable injury would 
result from the delay." The last clause, however, takes the 
edge off the declaration. 

The Democratic plank, while not declaring against the in- 
junction in labor disputes as a principle, excepting the vague 
clause that "injunctions should not be issued in any cases in 
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which, injunctions would not issue if no industrial disputes were 
involved," and going no further in that respect than the Repub- 
lican, yet in declaring for a trial by jury in contempt cases prac- 
tically destroys the value of the injunction as an emergency 
measure. Gompers and his associates have, therefore, in so far 
gained an unqualified concession from the Democratic party, 
though this concession is not made as a principle. 

Respecting the Sherman law the Denver platform is explicit. 
In declaring that "there should be no abridgment of the right 
of wage-earners and producers to organize for the protection of 
wages," it declares that under no circumstances can such organ- 
izations be treated as trusts or illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade. The practical and immediate effect is to permit boy- 
cotting between the States. The injunction, however, would still 
remain a remedy. 

As to the importance of the injunction as an issue, the writer 
has for more than a decade directed one of the largest of the 
unions, and one conspicuous because of the serious problems it 
has had to grapple with. In no instance in his career is he aware 
of the injunction's having obstructed the union. Injunctions 
were, it is true, often issued, but they were as often dissolved. 
It is a game that both sides can play at. Manifestly, the injunc- 
tion, as an issue, has been grossly, if not intentionally, exagger- 
ated by the overwrought union leaders, who> through lack of a 
normal perspective, have created a spectre that few others can see. 

But, assuming the abuse of the injunction to be as grave as 
charged, assuming the injunction to be the medium of the 
judicial tyranny alleged, would this situation call for the heroic 
expedient of thrusting the labor movement into the vortex of 
a heated political struggle? Until now Mr. Gompers and his 
confreres put the integrity of the labor unions before all else. 
Presto ! we find this integrity treated as of secondary conse- 
quence. Suddenly these leaders discover that organized labor 
is menaced by the courts, that "fundamental principles of per- 
sonal rights are involved," and all their previous reasoning is 
reversed. ' Politics, always treated as subordinated to economic 
action, as the breeder of discord and disruption, as a game of 
cunning in which the guileless wage-workers could not hope to 
compete, is made the medium of the union's deliverance. 

On the question of policy simply what have the union leaders 
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done? They have staked the future political influence of the 
labor unions upon their ability to make a showing in this election, 
and upon a very precarious issue. As in the Congressional cam- 
paign of two years ago, they are again going to stand up to be 
counted, and to demonstrate, this time in a more striking man- 
ner, the union's power at the polls. To accentuate this blunder 
the leaders have cast in their lot with the side which is admitted- 
ly the weaker, universally believed to have but a "fighting 
chance." 

The manner in which the labor plank was accepted at Denver 
is not likely to inspire unionists, and must further operate against 
a good showing by labor. Its adoption was solely a matter of 
accepting what the rival party had partially adopted. Trans- 
parently, the concession was purely a bid for the union-labor 
vote. Furthermore, the denunciation of the Kepublican party 
by the union officials loses force because of the fact that the 
acceptance of the labor plank alone would have changed their 
attitude toward that party. Then it would have ceased to be 
" the party of the trusts." 

An important battalion of organized labor has already spoken 
upon the question. The International Typographical Union in 
convention at Boston, on August 14th, refused to fall in with 
Mr. Gompers's plans. This bespeaks the stand of intelligent and 
experienced unionists. The serious consideration by the con- 
vention of a resolution to withdraw from the Federation, for 
the reason that it had become a political body, is likewise a 
forecast of the consequences of the Federation's revolutionary 
policy. There are other signs equally as portentous. 

Mr. Van Cleave, in declaring it to be " the duty of American 
business men to bury Bryan and Bryanism," has in a way re- 
peated the mistake of Mr. Gompers. In making the injunction 
the paramount issue, and raising a political question as between 
employers and union men, he has gone far toward justifying 
Mr. Gompers's course in the eyes of the union men; neither em- 
ployers nor unionists, however, who look beyond this controversy 
will allow it to obscure the greater interests in the election. The 
attitude of Mr. Bryan, of course, on this question should have 
weight. 

The weakness and danger of this kind of politics are that all 
considerations, however weighty, become as dust against the de- 
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mauds of a body of voters organized for self-advantage. The 
obligations of citizenship give way to the obligations of sect or 
class or division. 

Mr. Gompers has repeatedly stated that the organized workers 
have as much a right to use their political strength for their 
own advantage as the employers. True; but have the employers 
or any other element the right to seek special advantages through 
their ability to influence votes? Voting with regard to one's 
separate interest is not an evil in itself, so long as the welfare 
of the whole be not ignored. This elementary proposition of 
government is involved in the pending campaign. As special 
interests, because of combination, become more influential this 
proposition looms up more strongly as an issue. 

The political movement of the American Federation of Labor 
presents another aspect — that of a junta of labor chiefs di- 
recting the votes of millions. Never before has this been at- 
tempted; unions have gone into politics, leaders have used their 
influence for political advantage; but there is no record of leaders 
taking authority into their hands to make terms with political 
parties, and, acting upon their own judgment, undertaking to 
instruct or advise the membership as to the casting of its votes. 
In this case there exist besides, in the law of the union, express 
prohibitions against such use of authority. What it would mean, 
should the working masses assent to the political tutelage as- 
sumed by the Federation leaders, is best shown by an analysis 
of the source of authority of these leaders. 

The last Convention of the organization at Norfolk consisted 
of 355 delegates from 237 National, State, local and Federal 
unions. The total vote represented was 14,916. Eighty-seven 
National Unions, with their 203 delegates, controlled 14,751 of 
these votes. 

The basis of representation in the case of National and Federal 
unions is one delegate to the first four thousand, two to eight 
thousand, three to sixteen thousand, etc., and one vote to every 
hundred members. The State and local central unions have 
one vote and one delegate each. The eleven National unions 
from which the eleven executive officials were chosen controlled, 
in round figures, seven thousand votes, or about half the total. 

Thus it is easily within the power of these eleven men to con- 
tinue themselves in office at will. As changes in the personnel 
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of the Executive Council have rarely taken place, these officials 
apparently have not been squeamish in availing themselves of 
this opportunity. 

Here we have the anomaly of an organization grounded upon 
the principle of democracy, in fact an absolutism, and with the 
power centred in the hands of eleven chiefs. To add, therefore, 
to the sway of this coterie over the wage interests of the mil- 
lion and a half workers, dominion over their suffrage, would 
make all forms of bossism fade before it. That such political 
subordination would immensely increase the effectiveness of or- 
ganized labor will not be disputed, but at what a risk and at what 
a cost! Answering criticism, Mr. Gompers denies any intent 
other than to advise. These are his official words: 

" We desire to repeat that we believe that the whole mass of the 
workers of the country will respond in hearty sympathy with the Demo- 
cratic party in the coming campaign, as a result of its action in the 
labor planks of the platform. 

" We have no hesitation in urging the workers and our friends 
throughout the country to support the party in this campaign, which 
has shown its sympathy with our wrongs, and its desire to remedy them." 

This, assuredly, is more than furnishing to the members the 
facts as they occur in the legislative field, and then leaving them 
to use their own political judgment as enjoined at Minneapolis; 
it savors more of an appeal of party workers and comes peril- 
ously near an assumption of power to deliver the labor vote, 
which Mr. Gompers vehemently denies. 

" Stand by your friends ; defeat your enemies," is Mr. Gom- 
pers's parting slogan in every message. Truly, but which are 
which? For the workers to accept Mr. Gompers's judgment 
would certainly be the simplest solution. 

Heretofore, however, for an official of the Federation to "ad- 
vise" as to politics was deemed an unpardonable usurpation of 
power. Manifestly, no official can go farther than that. Merely 
to advise — not to speak of using the facilities and influence of 
the organization in behalf of the favored candidates or party — 
puts an immense power into the hands of the officials — a power 
of incalculable value to a political party, especially where the 
Presidency is the stake. 

Henry White. 



